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As if Hie had fubomed fometo fwcar 

Falfc allegations, to o’erthrow his if ate. Shakcfp. Iie>iry V I. 

3. An excufe ; a pica. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my cr- 
rours ; and 1 expect not to be cxcufcd in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifurc, or any other idle allegations . 

Pope's Preface to bis Works. 

To ALLE'GE. v. a. [allege, Lat.] 

1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excufe, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged , of 
force fufheient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. Hooker s Preface. 

If we forfakc the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of inftrudion ; we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hafh a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

Alle'ue able. adj. [from allege.] That which may be alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be 1'olvcd, that is allegeable 
againil it. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. r. 

Alle'oement. 71 . f [from allege . ] The fame with allegation . D. 

Allk'gsr. n.f [from allege .] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous allcger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feeity to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other principle requifitc, 
than what may rcfult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
fcveral bodies. Boyle, 

Alle'ciance. n . f . [ alleged nee , Fr.] The duty of fubjecls to 
the government. 

1 did pluck allegiance from mens hearts. 

Loud fhouts and falutations from their mouths, 

Even in the prefence of the crowned king. Shctk. Henry IV. 

We charge vou on allegiance to ourfclves. 

To hold your ilaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. i. 
The houfe of commons, to whom everyday petitions are di- 
rected by the fcveral counties of England, profefling all allegi- 
ance to them, govern abfolutcly ; the lords concurring, or rather 
fubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

Alle'giant. adj. [from allege.] Loyal; conformable to the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now ufed. 

For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but allcgiant thanks. 

My pray’rs to heav’n for vou. Sbakrfp. Henry \ III. 

Ali.kco'rick. adj. [from allegory.'] After the manner of an 
allegory ; not real ; not literal. 

° A kingdom they portend thee; but what kingdom. 

Real or a legorick, 1 difeern not. Milton’s Par. 1 off, b. iv. 

Allegorical, ad. [from allegory . ] In the form of an alle- 
gory ; not real ; not literal ; mygical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myflical fenfc. 
Except ye eat the flclh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ve have no life in you ; the hearers underftood him literally 
and grofly. Pent ley s Sermons. 

The epithet of Apollo for {hooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations ; one literal, in refped of the darts and bow, the cn- 
ikns of that god ; the other allegorical in regard to the rays of 
the fun. Pope’s Preface to Iliad. 

Alleco'rically. adv. [from allegory.'] After an allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meffenger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. Peacham on Drawing. 

The place is to be underflood allegorically ; and what is thus 
fpoken by a Phaeacian with wii'dom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to the goddefs of ir. Pope’s Odyffty, b. viii. notes. 

Allego'ricAlness. n.f [from allegorical.] T he quality of be- 
ing allegorical. _ t Di£t. 

To A'llkcori.'E. v.a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory ; 
to form an allegory ; to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily al'egorized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pofition of the tree itfelf' to be true. Ra 'cigh's Hiflory. 

As foijic would allegorize thefc figns, which we noted before ; 
fo others would confine them to the Jcftrudion of Jerufalem. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
An alchvmift fhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory’, explain morality by fal, fulphur, and mercury ; and al- 
legorize the feripture itfelf, and the facred myfterics thereof into 
the philefopher's {lone. Locke. 

ALLEGORY, n.f. [d».ry°?G.] A figurative difeourfe, in 
which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken ; as, wealth is the daughter of diligence, and 
ike parent of authority. 

Neither mud wc draw cut our allegory too long, left either 
we make curfelves obfvuic, or fall into alleviation, which is 
childifh. _ Ren. JchnJons Difcovery. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moifture that quickcneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. P eaejiam. 

ALLE GRO. n.f. A word, denoting one of the fix diftindions 


of time. It cxprefles a fprightly motion, the quickeft of all 
except Prefto. It originally means gay, as in Milton. 
ALLELUJAH. n.f. [This word is falfely written for Hallelu- 
jah, and H’-J A word of fpiritual exultation, ulcd j n 
hymns ; it fignifies, PraiJ'e God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine flrains, which 
may be a proper przeludium to thofe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fmg. Go vernment of the T mgue. 

ALLEMA NDE. n.f [Ital.] A erave kind of mufick. Did 
To ALLEY I ATE. v.a. [ allevo . , Lat.] 

1. To make light ; toeafe; to foften. 

Moll of the diflempers are the effeds of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and mull not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 
withftanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to a deviate 
thofe evils which wc bring upon ourfelves. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften ; as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

Ai.le via'tion. n.f [from alleviate.] 

1. The ad of making light; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, y et they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendlhip. South's Sermons. 

2. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 

Thislofsof one lilth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who {hall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit. 

Locke , 

A'llry. n.f [allce, Fr.] 

1 . A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Ljiuem 
It is common from experience, that where alleys . are dofe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpiregrals. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N° 5O5. 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Lof. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk wc lofe ; 

Some labour ev’n the eaficll life would choofc : 

Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 

Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryden. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomflicks made, 

Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to {hade. Pope. 

2. A paflage in towns narrower than a ilreet. 

A back friend, a flioulder clapper, one that commands 
The paffages of alleys , creeks, and narrow lands. 

Shakcfp. Comedy of Errutru 

AllTance. n . f. [ alliance , Fr.] 

1. The {late of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this l'enfe, our hiflories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen {hall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ A ufonian line. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s fake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And, for alliance fake, declare the caufc 

My father loft his head. Shakcfp. Henry VI./. i. 

4. T he ad of forming or contracting relation toano.her; the aft 
of making a confederacy. 

D j 

Dorfet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly {hall call home 

To high promotions. Shakcfp. Richard LI. 

Adraftus foon, with gods averfe, {hall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife {hall rife, and mortal war fuccced. Pope. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addifon's Cali. 

Alli'ciency. n.f. [a/licio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing; magnetifm ; attraction. 

The feigned central allicietuy is but a word, and the manner 
of it ftill occult. Glanville’s Scepfs Scientific. 

ToA'LLlGATE. v.a. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing to 
another ; to unite. 

Allig nov. n.f [from alligate.] 

1. The aVt of tying together ; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
pounds, formed of fcveral ingredients of different value. 

Alliga'tox. n.f. The crocodile. This name is, chiefly ufed 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 
frica, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this is now known 
to be’chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by botn. , 
See Crocodile. 

In his needy {hop a tortoife hung. 

An alligator fluff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-fhap’d fifties. Shakcfp: Romeo and J met- 

Aloft in rows large poppy -heads were ftrung. 

And here a fcaly alligator hung. GartJ/s Difcnfny 

A'llicature. n.f. [from alligate.] The link, or ligature, by 
which two things are joined together. ^ u “ 

Allusion- 


Dryden s An eld. 


ALL 


Alli'mo*. »./ [*tr«k,*Illfum,l.K.\ The aa of (hiking one 

‘ bi Stee‘no. ten any ifa* of note, or conMerable ex- 
tent torn and caft off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it by the boifterous allifrn of the lea. H oodwat . . 
Allocation, n. f. [alloco, Lat.] 

, The aft of putting one thing to another. ..... f 

2. The admiflion of an article in reckoning, and addition of 

to the account. r . . , 

3. An allowance made upon an account; a term ufed 

Allocation, n.f. [allocvtio, Lat.] The aft of fpeaking to 

AlToWl. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal ; independent. 

ALLO’ D 1 HM. n.f [A word of very uncertain derivation, but 

mod probably of German original.] 

A pofleflion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed to fee, or 
feudwn, which intimates fome kind of dependance. I here are 
no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately or 

immediately of the king. r 

Allo'nge. n. f. [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo 


ALL 

- To make abatement, or provifion ; or to fettle any thing, with 
fome conceflionv or cautions, regarding fomething die. 

If we conlkler the different occalions of ancient and modern 
medals, we flial! find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and fuccefles in war; allowing ftill lor the different ways 
of making it, and the circumllances that attended it. Addijon. 

All o’w a b . e . adj . [ from allow . ] 

1 That which may be admitted without contradiction. 

It is not allowable , what is ohfervable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is reprefented, before our Saviour, 
waffling his feet, on her knees ; which will not confift With the 
,„ v . 3 Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


4. To give a fanftion to ; to authorize. 

1 here is no flandcr in an allow'd fool. 

5 - To give to ; to pay to. 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tears allnv 
, ,„ 1q that g ave us peace and empire too. 
0. I o appoint for ; to fet out to a certain ufe 
Ion the third part of his income. 

Vol. I. 


Shakcfp. Tw. Night. 


as. 



text. 


igar 

not forbidden. 


called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 
To Allo'o. v. a. [This word is generally fpoke ha loo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle ; it is 
commonly imagined to come from the French allons-, peihaps 
from all lo, look all ; (hewing the object.] To fet on; to incite 
a dog, by crying alloo. 

AUoo thy furious maftiff ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 

A'lloquy. n. f [ altoquium , Lat.] The acT of fpeaking to an- 
other; converfe; converfation. Diet . 

To ALL O' T. v.a. [from lot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifion. 

To fliicld thee from difafters of the world ; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

I (hall deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 

3. To diftribute; to parcel out ; to give each his {hare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatter , N° 8 1 . 

Allo'tment. n . f . [from allot.] That which is alloted to any 
one; the part ; the (hare; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in a refignation to the allottnents of God and nature. L’Ejlr. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments, yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Allo'ttery. n . f . [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a dillribution. Sec Allo'tment. 

Allow me fuch cxcrcifes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottcry my father left me by teftament. 

Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To ALLO'W. v. a. [allouer, Fr. from ahaudarc.] 

1. To admit ; as, to allow a pofition ; not tg contradict ; not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, are in- 
nate ; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, arc the principles 
allowed by all mankind. Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope's EJf. Cat. 
As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. Swift. 

2. Lo grant; to yield; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, allow too much fincerity to the pro- 
feflions of mod men ; but think their a&ions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you plcafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to ; to permit. 

Let s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifti madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefpeare’ s Kino Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in trull with the 
gofpel, even fo we fpcak, not as pleafing men, but God, which 
tneth our hearts. j j- 

I hey referred all laws, that were to be pnffed in Ireland, to 
be conlidered, corroded and alloived firft by the ftate of E11®- 
311 ‘ S 7 r 'John Davies on Ireland. 


Waller. 
he allowed his 


That which is permitted or licenfed ; lawful 
In adions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 
difeover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God al.ow- 
allt . , Hooker, b. 11. §K. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friend-, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Reputation^ becomes a iignai and a very peculiar blefling to 
mamitrates ; and their purfuit of it is not only allerwablc, but 
laudable. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Allo'wakleness. n.f. [from allowable.] The quality of be- 
ing allowable ; lawfulnefs ; exemption from prohibition. 

W J cannot think myfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablenejs, in matters of recreation ; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermons. 

Allo'wance. n.f. [from allow.] 

1. Admiflion without contradidion. 

Without the notion and alhnvance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defedive in one main part of it. Locke. 

2. Sanction; licence; authority. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challengeth allowance of them that fuc- 
ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker , b. v, § 7. 

You lent a large commiflion 
To Gregory de Caffado, to conclude. 

Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s alhnvance, 

A league between hishighnefs and Ferrara. Shak. HenryVlU. 

3. Permiflion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They fliould therefore be accullomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A fettled rate ; or appointment for any ufe. 

The vidual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 

And his alhnvance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king ; a daily rate for everyday all his life, z Kings, xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftrid rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreflion ; and, as fuch, requires the fame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paflion. Swift. 

6. Eftabliflied charader ; reputation. 

His bark is ftoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 

Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold awe. Shakcfp. Othello. 

Allo'y. n.f. [See Allay.] 

1 . Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That prccife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Finefilver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much ; 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. Locke. 

2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relilhcd by beads in a 
more exquifitc degree, than they are by men ; for they tafte 
them fmcerc and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Allube'scency. n.f. [allubefcentia, Lat.] Willingnefs ; con- 

Dia. 

To ALLU'DE. v.n [allude, Lat.] To have fome reference 
to a thing, without the dired mention of it ; to hint at ; to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons ; as, he alludes to an old Jlorv ; 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's faults. 

Thefe fpccches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

Hooker , b. v. § 29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. Hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and mcalure ; and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ftrudure here alluded to. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Allu minor, n.f. [a/lum<T, Fr. to light.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment ; btcaufc he gives graces, light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 

R T J 
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